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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ARCH TURNER ALLEN 


Dr. Arch Turner Allen, North Carolina’s State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction since 1923, died at Raleigh, October 20, 1934, 
and in his passing the state has lost one of its ablest, best loved, and 
most devoted public servants of this generation. 

The principal facts of Dr. Allen’s career may be briefly stated: 
He was born at Hiddenite, N. C., January 10, 1873; prepared for 
college at Morganton and Vashti Academies; entered the University 
of North Carolina from which he was graduated in 1897 with the 
degree of Ph.B.; he later continued his professional studies in sum- 
mer schools at the Universities of North Carolina and Tennessee, 
and in regular session at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from Elon College, and 
the degree of LL.D. from his alma mater, the University of North 
Carolina. 

On graduation from the University he entered the teaching pro- 
fession and served in the following positions: Principal of the States- 
ville high school, 1897-1904; taught at Washington, N. C., 1904- 
1905 ; at Dilworth, 1905-1907 ; superintendent of schools at Graham, 
1907-1910 ; superintendent, Salisbury schools, 1910-1917; in 1917 he 
served as president of the North Carolina Education Association ; 
the same year he became a member of the State Board of Exam- 
iners and took up his residence in Raleigh as a member of the State 
Department of Public Instruction; he served also as supervisor of 
teacher training. In the spring of 1923, he was elected president of 
Western Carolina Teachers College at Cullowhee, accepted the posi- 
tion, and was planning to take up his new duties at Cullowhee in 
the summer or fall of that year. But he was called to the state 
superintendency before assuming his duties at Cullowhee. 

In June of that year, Dr. E. C. Brooks, then State Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction, was elected to the presidency of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering and assumed 
his duties almost immediately. Governor Cameron Morrison promptly 
appointed Dr. Allen as State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Brooks. He was subsequently re- 
elected to the superintendency by popular vote in the general elec- 
tions of 1924, 1928, and 1932. 

In 1909 Dr. Allen was happily married to Miss Clarabell Mc- 
Dowell of Charlotte, who together with their two children, Arch 
Turner, Jr., and Elizabeth McDowell, survives. 

In his Philosophy of Loyalty Josiah Royce, the celebrated Har- 
vard philosopher defined loyalty as “The willing and practical and 
thoroughgoing devotion of a person to a cause.” In his devotion to 
the cause of public education, Dr. Allen was the embodiment of the 
Royce ideal. In the period of his young manhood and in the earlier 
years of his professional career, he caught the vision of such leaders 
as Alderman, and McIver, and Aycock, and Page, and Joyner; he 
espoused the cause they advocated; he lived their philosophy and 
spent his life in an effort to make that philosophy prevail. Even 
when the ill winds of adversity were sweeping all obstacles before 
them, his faith in public education was not shaken. In 1929 and in 
1931 when the legislature was transferring from the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction to a legislative board 
functions which many able lawyers regarded as belonging to his 
office under the provisions of the constitution, he was too patient, 
too long-suffering to complain. And in 1933 when he saw men who 
were brought up in the same faith enlisting under the banner of the 
opponents of decent expenditures for schools, whether they did so 
through failure to comprehend the issues involved, or whether they 
personally preferred a band-wagon seat, he made no complaint. But 
his heart was cut until it bled! He was as truly a casualty of the 
reactionary movement against schools as was any soldier shot down 
in battle is a casualty of war. 

Dr. Allen was one of the most even-tempered men the writer 


has ever known in public life. He was open-minded, fair, and just 


in all his dealings, and everybody who knew him respected his gen- 
uine integrity and his sound, practical judgment. He was of a 
philosophical turn of mind, and a voracious reader of the best books 
in the fields of history, political science, philosophy, and education. 
Never hasty in action, he always took time to fortify himself with 
the facts, the objective facts, to support the position he took on any 
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question. He never tried to bring undue pressure to bear on those 
who saw things in another light. He_had little faith in the ultimate 
settlement of issues except through understanding and good will. 





CLYDE A. ERWIN 


Clyde A. Erwin, newly appointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, assumes his duties at a time when the cause of public 
education is at a low ebb in North Carolina. Mr. Erwin needs and 
deserves the wholehearted support not only of the teachers but of 
all citizens who are interested in building a better North Carolina 
through the proper education of all its children. He possesses qual- 
ities of leadership, a winning personality, an enthusiasm for the task 
he assumes, and diplomacy to a marked degree. He is fully aware 
of the magnitude of the task ahead, and he is wise enough not to 
attempt the impossible. 

It may be safely predicted that there are two or three definite 
things Mr. Erwin will seek to accomplish as early as possible. The 


first is to secure an appropriation that will provide a decent living 


wage for teachers. The second is to make it possible for progressive 
school systems to supplement more easily the state’s minimum pro- 
visions for education. The third is to dynamite again the public 
conscience out of its seeming complacency and to exalt the cause of 
education its proper place in the scheme of things. 

The Hic ScHoot JourNAL wishes him well in his efforts in 
these directions and pledges to him its whole-hearted support. 





“POPULAR GOVERNMENT” 


With its November issue “Popular Government” hitherto a 
quarterly makes its bow to the public as a monthly magazine, pub- 
lished by the Institute of Government, Raleigh, N. C. It comes out 
in a new format, new dress, and a more diversified table of contents. 
It is North Carolina’s official clearing house of governmental in- 
formation for officials, citizens, students, and teachers. The mag- 
azine promises to carry from month to month analyses of govern- 
mental problems, a bulletin service, current studies of governmental 
methods and practices, informing articles about our government by 
state and national officials, answers to the thousand and one inquiries 
that come in to the editors and Institute officials concerning details 
of governmental affairs of state and nation. The magazine is under 
the able editorship of Professor Albert Coates of the Law Faculty 
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of the University of North Carolina, originator and director of 
North Carolina’s Institute of Government. 

“Popular Government” has been recommended by the North 
Carolina state committee on high school text-books for supplementary 
use in the high schools of the state in connection with courses in 
citizenship and other social studies, and the State Board of Educa- 
tion has approved this recommendation. It should therefore at once 
find its way into all the high schools of North Carolina. The reg- 
ular subscription price is $1.00, but the Institute has made a special 
rate of 50 cents to schools and high school students. 

Here is indeed a magazine with a purpose that is fundamentally 
in accord with the deeper and more abiding purposes for which the 
public high school exists. So far as the writer knows, no other state 
in the union has such a clearing house of information about its gov- 
ernment. And for that matter, the Institute of Government is blaz- 
ing a new way in America to a better understanding of the meaning 
of good citizenship in a codperative democratic society. 





EDUCATION AND THE NEW DEAL 


If the New Deal and the machinery of the N. R. A. continue to 
stand up, a planned economy as a permanent feature of our national 
life must and will inevitably follow, and the cause of education can 
not and will not be left out of the picture. On the other hand, if 
the New Deal and the machinery of the N. R. A. are broken down 
by the forces of opposition, then education, Sisyphus-like, will be 
thrust back to the bottom of the hill for another climb upward. In 
that event, God pity us, for the old forces of opposition to decent 
expenditures for educational and cultural purposes will not only 
organize government but will control as well the destinies of Amer- 
ica. These two sets of forces are at this moment in a struggle of 
life and death, and on the outcome of that struggle will depend the 
answer to the question whether American civilization is to be set 
back a thousand years or advanced a thousand years from where 
America found itself in 1929. If there is any set of people whose 
loyalties and devotions the New Deal ought to enlist, that group cer- 
tainly includes the teachers of American youth. 





DEBATE QUERY SELECTED 
The query which will be discussed in the contest of the High 
School Debating Union of North Carolina this year is: “Resolved, 
(Continued on Page 258) 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK 


By Epcar W. KnicHT 
The University of North Carolina 


T IS DOUBTFUL whether the University of North Carolina or 
I any other higher educational institution should imitate any of the 
new college plans that are being discussed here and there throughout 
the country at this time—such as the Chicago Plan, the Columbia 
Plan, the Minnesota Plan, the Colgate Plan, and others. Certain 
features of some of these plans could, probably, be adapted to ad- 
vantage by other institutions. A few suggestions, drawn by observa- 
tion and study during the past two years, for improving undergrad- 
uate instruction, are set out below. 


Tue Hicu ScHOOLS AND THE UNIVERSITY 


We should use energetic efforts to make the break from high 
school to college less disruptive than it is at present. The articula- 
tion of high school and college work could be greatly improved 
through the codperative efforts of the schools, the University, and the 


State Department of Education. More intimate contacts with the 
schools than heretofore established could well be cultivated by the 
University. Systematic visits to the high schools by responsible and 
sympathetic representatives of the University for the purpose of 
gaining a better acquaintance with the work of the high schools and 
their students should prove very fruitful. For through this means 
the University and its opportunities could be interpreted to the high 
schools. 

But mere solicitation of students is not sufficient. Conferences 
and correspondence with principals and with students in their senior 
work of the high schools and also in their junior year, if possible, 
would serve to prepare the students more effectively for the work 
they may wish to do in the University. Certainly more effective guid- 
ance of high school students for college work could be provided by 
this kind of plan. Such contacts would also serve to stimulate high 
school students to try to prepare themselves, whenever possible, for 
advanced work in the University in such subjects as English, For- 
eign Languages, and Mathematics in which, it is believed by some 
high school people and some members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity, the requirements are high. Explicit assurance to high school 
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students that, if their work is done well, they can count upon admis- 
sion to advanced work, would stimulate both the high schools and 
their students to improve the quality of their work. Moreover, such 
an opportunity would give significant intellectual vitality to the first 
year’s work of such students in college, which is now largely a 
repetition of high school work and offers few intellectual adventures 
for freshmen. This, opportunity would help to remove the complaint 
often heard among freshmen in Chapel Hill that their first college 
year lacks expected interest and stimulation. It is highly probable 
that the mortality among the freshmen is due in part to the materials 
and methods of instruction with which they are now confronted. 
The need for stimulating, encouraging, and guiding the work of 
the high schools more definitely than now is glaring in North Car- 
olina; and responsibility for this kind of educational assistance can 
no longer be escaped safely by the University. It cannot, of course, 
provide such assistance as adequately as can an institution of ample 
facilities for such a service. But resources for a modest beginning 
are already at hand. The University and the State Department of 
Education could each help the other and in turn the high schools of 
the State. Vital contacts with the high schools could be made by the 
academic officers of the University acting as an advisory council for 
such work. Special services could well be performed also by the 
various departments of the University whose subjects are regularly 
taught in the high schools. The Department of English could help 
the high school teachers of English, that of Mathematics the high 
school teachers of that subject, and so on. Besides, attached to the 
Department of Education in the University are six specialists in the 
teaching of high school subjects (English, Mathematics, Latin, 
French, Science, and History) to whom the North Carolina high 
school teachers of those subjects should be encouraged to turn for 
advice and guidance. Tue Hicn Scuoot Journat could be more 
fully employed than at present in this sort of service to the high 
schools. In short, the potential public educational resources of 
North Carolina are far from depleted; the pressing need is to unify, 
vitalize, and use them intelligently and codperatively to build and 
advance in this State a significant public educational program. 


INTELLIGENT AND SYMPATHETIC ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
The office of admissions holds a strategic place in the educational 
progress of the University. The direction of higher educational 
progress in recent years has been definitely away from the quanti- 
tative features and toward higher quality of work and greater atten- 
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tion to the individual student. 




























One of the first evidences of this 
progress has appeared in the changes that have taken place in the 
admission requirements, the administration of which is one of the 
important functions of the office of admissions. A second evidence 
of educational progress in which the office of admissions is vitally 
concerned is the increased interest in the analysis of the abilities of 
students and a study of all conditions that affect their achievement. 
Out of this new interest old record systems have been found in- 
adequate for holding the more accurate and detailed information 
about students and new record forms have been developed and are 
now in general use. These new forms provide a far greater range 
of information about the student than ever before; age, high school 
record, rank in high school class, examinations at entrance, subject 
matter tests, psychological tests, personality measures, curricular in- 
terests, vocational interests, reading interests, physical condition, 
medical record, high school activities, activities outside of school, 
disciplinary record, occupation of parents, education of parents, reli- 
gious activities, college marks and college honors, and numerous mis- 
cellaneous facts designed to furnish the administration and faculty 
with information adequate to the proper guidance of the student. 
Only on such information can useful advisory programs be followed. 

As important as are the bookkeeping, the accounting, and the 
record-keeping features of the office of admissions and registrar, 
these clerical aspects of that work are likely to become less and less 
important. As time goes on and improvements are made this office 
will become one of increasingly valuable educational functions, that 
is, functions in developing and advancing education. There is prob- 
ably no college office here or elsewhere that has wider opportunity 
to study and to advance education on really high and practical levels. 
But its work needs increasingly to be formed into more fruitful 
activity. And as course credits and grades become less and less 
important in the educational process, as these are likely to become, 
the bookkeeping function of the office, as important as this may be, 
is likely to give way to more important functions. In the future 
the admissions officer will be required, in the nature of the case, to 
become a real educational leader and to keep informed about the best 
that is being done in higher education. The duties of his office will 
then be less clerical and more educationally constructive. 



















ORIENTATION COURSE 


We should try to improve the work now undertaken during the 
few days of “Freshman Week” by enlarging its activities into a 
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real orientation course. Perhaps this course should extend over the 
Fall Quarter and be required of all freshmen. It should consist of 
thoughtfully conceived and carefully prepared lectures by authorities 
and specialists in the University, and by others who may be brought 
in, on the history and traditions of the University, the best means 
by which the students can adjust themselves to life in Chapel Hill, 
and on any other subjects directly touching their needs and interests. 


ADMINISTRATION 


If possible, the administrative machinery of the University should 
be simplified so that the fullest possible time of the teaching staff 
may be released for teaching and research duties. Numerous meet- 
ings of boards and committees now absorb a considerable amount of 
the time of many members of the faculty and seem sometimes to 
make for duplication of effort and delayed action. Often, also, these 
boards and committees deal with minor matters that could be handled 
promptly, directly and safely by the deans or heads of departments, 
and without jeopardizing democracy in the life of the institution or 
negating the right of the faculty to participate in the making of its 
educational policies. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 

If the main purpose of the school or college is to provide stu- 
dents with intellectual adventures, to stimulate their curiosity and 
interest, and to increase their sense of social responsibility, the in- 
stitution should devote more attention to the important task of mak-. 
ing its intellectual appeal more attractive to students. This can be 
accomplished if certain conditions under which undergraduate in- 
struction here now seems handicapped are improved or removed 
entirely. 

It seems necessary for us to place a greater emphasis upon 
effective teaching of undergraduates and especially of the freshmen 
and sophomores. We should make a re-assessment of the relative 
importance of teaching effectiveness and of research skill; assure 
appropriate rewards for teachers of proved excellence; give more 
attention to the work of the inexperienced men who join the teach- 
ing staff; increase, if possible, the attractiveness of college teaching 
in an attempt to recruit more effective people into that field. 

We should give increased attention and study to the needs and 
interests of the students, especially the freshmen and sophomores, 
with a view to fitting their work more closely to those needs and 
interests ; and provide the students with such guidance in their work 
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as will give them a progressively increasing sense of responsibility 
We should give increased attention and study to the purposes of our 
undergraduate work and provide opportunity for those members of 
the faculty who teach undergraduates, especially freshmen and soph- 
omores, to consider and discuss those purposes. 


THE Evits or DEPARTMENTALISM 


We should remove as promptly as possible the barriers of depart- 
mentalism which appear to breed many suspicions and fears and 
often to subordinate the needs and interests of the students to the 
aspirations or ambitions of vested departmental interests. We should 
give to the curriculum more coherence and integration by introducing 
into the freshmen and sophomore years courses of a more general 
educational nature than are now provided. Departmental aspirations 
or ambitions stand revealed, in many cases, in the catalogue descrip- 
tions of courses. Moreover, those descriptions seem to indicate that 
our work is designed largely for the making of specialists in the 
various fields rather than for the general student. 


More GENERAL EDUCATION 


In April of 1934 when changes were made in the entrance re- 
quirements, the faculty approved a system of placement tests in 
English, mathematics, and foreign languages for the purpose of 
determining the fitness of students for advanced standing in these 
subjects. Approval was also given to a reorganization of the work 
in the freshman year and the sophomore year. Under the plan 
adopted the program for the freshman year will consist of English, 
three hours a week throughout the year; a modern foreign language, 
three hours a week throughout the year; mathematics or a classical 
language, three hours a week throughout the year ; a general course in 
the biological sciences, three hours a week throughout the year; and 
a general course in the social sciences, three hours a week throughout 
the year. Opportunity will be provided, however, for students to 
meet the requirements in English, foreign languages, and in math- 
ematics or a classical language by examinations. 

The program for the sophomore year is English, three hours a 
week throughout the year; a foreign language, three hours a week 
throughout the year; social science, three hours a week throughout 
the year; natural science or mathematics, three hours a week through- 
out the year; and an elective, three hours a week throughout the 
year. Two committees have been at work since the summer of 1934 
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on the proposed general courses in the social sciences and the biolog- 
ical sciences, to be put in operation in the fall of 1935. 

About 1920-21 a committee was appointed by President Chase to 
consider a general course in the biological sciences for the freshman 
class. Considerable work was done on the proposal but the faculty 
never adopted the course. It may be of interest to set out here the 
statement prepared at that time: 


GENERAL FRESHMAN CourSE IN BioLocy (Proposep 1n 1920-21) 


In the opinion of the Committee, the success of such a course will depend 
almost entirely on the personality of the man in charge. He must be a 
scholar, and, if possible, a productive scholar, but at the same time it is of 
primary importance that he be a teacher of eminent ability. When such a 
man is found it is obvious that the selection and organization of the subject 
matter should be left very largely to him, and the Committee can only outline 
in a general way the purpose and content of the course. 

Purpose. We take it to be evident that he is a poorly educated man who 
is ignorant of Biology in its relations to the origin, development, health and 
economic welfare of the race: its fundamental influence on all vital scholar- 
ship in the world today. It is not supposed that any course for freshman 
can supply them with very much knowledge, but it is hoped that a sensibly 
organized course will give them some essential facts and a new and more 
enlightened point of view that will be reflected in their health, their thought, 
their reading and their citizenship. 

Content. As said before, all detail in the organization of the course must be 
left to the professor in charge, but the Committee proposes the following 
tentative outline as a suitable basis for the course: 

lst Quarter. Biology in its relation to production: (a) domestic animals 
and plants—their origin, use and influence on the history, civilization and dis- 
tribution of man. The improvement of animals and plants under domestication, 
by selection, hybridization, etc., for greater yield, better quality, resistance to 
disease, and development of new qualities to meet demands not yet supplied. 
(b) Wild life. Importance (economic and esthetic); preservation and en- 
couragement, a few selected examples for closer study of their life and struc- 
ture, as (suggested) oyster, house-fly, salmon, seal, whale, reindeer and caribou, 
elephant, buffalo and its hybrid with cattle (catalo), sea fowl (nitrate pro- 
duction) ; sequoia, pine, rubber tree, quinine tree, etc. An introduction to the 
problems of forestry. 

2nd Quarter. Biology (a) in relation to hygiene, public health and eugenics, 
with special emphasis on the lives and works of the great founders of modern 
preventive medicine and eugenics—as Pasteur, Lister, Koch, Reed and Lasea, 
Galton, etc. (b) Diseases of plants and animals; their prevention or control. 

3rd Quarter. (a) Fundamentals of biology: protoplasm, the cell, nourish- 
ment, growth, reproduction, death, as illustrated in the study of a few typical 
plants and animals (one hour for each creature) ; as amoeba, spirogyra, hydra, 
a mushroom, a frog (circulation of the blood shown by lantern), fern, mam- 
mal, a flowering plant. (b) Evolution: Theory and proofs: heredity, varia- 
tion, mutation, natural selection: work of Lamarck, Darwin, Mendel, deVries, 
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Castle, Morgan, Bateson, etc. (c) Evolution of man in particular: prehistoric 
man: higher apes. (d) Influence of science on the progress of civilization. 

The committee is convinced that such a course will prove a success only 
if it be entrusted to a strong man who shall make it his sole interest. A co- 
operative plan will not succeed chiefly, because it makes the course the busi- 
ness of no one in particular. There should be organized a special department 
responsible for the course, headed by a well-equipped professor whose career 
will depend upon the conduct and character of the work, and assisted by such 
instructors as may be needed to teach a group of some 600 men. It may be 
possible and proper to call upon existing departments to give special lectures, 
but the responsibility of the undertaking cannot be divided among several 
departments. 


PuysIcaAL EDUCATION 


We should consider the development, as soon as possible, of a 
real course in physical education to be placed on equality with other 
subjects and to be required of all freshmen. Such a course should 
not be regarded merely as a means of training the body but as a vital 
educational force designed to contribute to the health of both body 
and mind. In providing such a course we could profit by the ex- 
perience of Dartmouth College. 


BREADTH AND DEPTH 


Action by the faculty in April, 1934, on admission requirements, 
the degree requirements in languages and mathematics, and the plan 
for the two general courses means that the University of North Car- 
olina is now preparing to make a distinction between the first two 
years and the second two years of undergraduate work. If the 
proposed plan is adopted, emphasis in the first two years will be 
more than formerly upon breadth and away from specialization. If 
the work in the upper two years is to be done less through depart- 
ments and more through divisions, as is now proposed, the emphasis 
upon the work in the junior and senior years will be upon depth and 
toward concentration. Under the proposed reorganization the com- 
pletion of the requirements of the first two years will be measured 
by comprehensive examinations so designed as to reveal the educa- 
tional attainment of the students in the minimum essentials of fac- 
tual information and in an introduction to the methods of thought 
and work in the subjects studied. 


THE PLACE oF EXAMINATIONS 


If the proposed reorganization is properly established, we must 
develop examinations very different from those now in practice here. 
Moreover, in time we may have to discontinue the present emphasis 
upon marks that are now given at the end of each course and that 
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count for almost anything, and state our requirements in different 
terms. As means of measuring the completion of the requirements 
for the first two years and for purposes of classifying and directing 
students into the upper two years, the examinations must be intelli- 
gently designed. They may include any kind of tests, investigations, 
problems, or creative work by which the abilities and the perform- 
ances of the students may be measured. Provision should also be 
made for a periodic, perhaps monthly, report by the instructor on 
each of his students, a statement setting forth his observation of the 
student’s habits, health, character, personality and any traits or qual- 
ities which, in the opinion of the instructor, may influence the effec- 
tiveness of the student’s work. By these means a student’s past 
achievements and present interests can be measured more nearly 
accurately and his future needs can be more nearly determined than 
at present. 

In order to enter an upper division each student should be re- 
quired to demonstrate that he has developed acceptable and reliable 
habits of writing, to be revealed by appropriate English composition 
achievement tests and by the written examinations in all his sub- 
jects. The English composition achievement tests, administered by 
a competent board of examiners, and open to any student who de- 
sires to ascertain whether he has acquired the habit of writing good 
English, should be given at least three times a year. 

It will be necessary to provide for a board of examiners to pre- 
pare and administer the examinations. This should be a faculty 
board and responsible to the faculty. In this undertaking we can 
profit by the experiences of Chicago and of Minnesota. At each of 
these places significant improvement in the quality of examinations 
has been made in recent years. Examinations made and graded in 
the manner here suggested should enable us to hold instruction more 
closely than now to the aims and objectives of the courses and also 
to measure the quality of our teaching. And if we should ever 
develop a definite policy of promotion and salary increase on the 
basis of superior teaching ability, an improved plan of examinations 
would provide us with a means of encouraging and rewarding in- 
structors for improvement in the quality of their instruction. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM 
We could well consider making better provision than is now made 
here for those students who are not expecting nor are expected to 
spend much time in college. Such provision could be made by a pro- 
gram that would vary from the conventional requirements. From 
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the experience of the General College of the University of Minnesota 
there may be useful suggestions for us. The students to be served 
by this special program would include: 

Those worthy students who, for financial or other reasons, have 
only a limited time to devote to a college education and whose needs 
and abilities can be met better by a special program; those worthy 
students who show during their initial college experience that they 
probably cannot profit by the standard curricula of the institution ; 
those worthy students who do not satisfactorily and fully meet the 
quality and quantity requirements of the standard program of the 
first two years; those mature students who presumably could profit 
by study here but who may not fully meet the University’s technical 
requirements for admission because of lack of preparation in certain 
subjects. 

A special program for these students would not invalidate the 
entrance requirements of the institution nor would it modify the re- 
quirements for degrees. The program for each student would be 
made with reference to his needs and abilities. The purpose would 
be to rescue and arouse as many of these students as possible and to 
enable those who can do so to carry on with the standard program 
of the institution. 

It is believed that a special program for these students would 
result in benefits to many whose needs and abilities are not now well 
served by our standard program and who are lost to the institution. 
Besides providing for them more definitely than at present, the plan 
would save time and money for them, for their parents, and for the 
State. The plan would enable the University to recognize more dis- 
tinctly than now the fact, demonstrated by competent studies of 
higher education and by experience, that students do differ in needs 
and abilities and that not all students can profit by undertaking the 
same college tasks at the same pace or by the same methods. It 
should enable the University to meet more nearly its obligation to 
provide the fullest and richest educational experience possible for 
every student, after a careful examination of his needs and abilities. 
And the plan should enable the institution to spread its advantages 
to all students, to the worthy but slow and unambitious as well as to 
the able and ambitious. 

Whatever the educational changes considered and undertaken ir 
the undergraduate work of the University of North Carolina, we 
should be warned against expecting reforms to be worked only by 
changes in organization and administration. More than mere change 
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in our administrative machinery is needed. Clearly one of our 
pressing problems is to gain a better understanding of the needs and 
the abilities of our individual students. It is imperative also for us 
to provide our students, especially in the first two years of the under- 
graduate work, with opportunities in more vital materials of instruc- 
tion. We should also provide for more spirited instruction for all 
undergraduates. And it seems clear that there is need for a shift in 
emphasis here from administrative routine to effective teaching for 
all students. 

It is entirely probable that a part of the lack of respect that stu- 
dents have for their school and early college work is due to the fact 
that in many cases they are called upon merely to exercise memory 
and not encouraged to think about real problems. The task of educa- 
tion is to prepare men and women to meet and measure themselves 
against real responsibilities in the modern world. The charge, often 
made by freshmen themselves, that much of our instruction lacks 
reality and inspiration is not an unjust charge. The deplorable con- 
dition is due largely to want of coérdination in the curriculum and 
to the disconnected way in which fragmentary information is im- 
parted in the various subjects which properly are and should be 
shown to be parts of one great whole. The undergraduate cur- 
riculum must appear to most undergraduates as a picture puzzle 
rather than a great painting. It would be far better for the student 
and for society if we should try to show the entire picture to him 
rather than to flash a light momentarily upon its minute parts. 

The deep-seated and serious defects of higher education require 
courageous measures for correction. The chief need, it appears, is to 
encourage in college students an attitude of mind by which they 
may view their college work more in terms of social responsibility 
and less in terms of personal requirements, more in terms of devel- 
oping competence in fields of learning in which they may be inter- 
ested and less in terms of artificial grades a professor may give them 
in an isolated course. And all of us must admit that many college 
courses are isolated from real life and living. We must also admit 
that American college education is now facing the greatest test of 
merit that it has faced since Harvard was set up nearly three cen- 
turies ago. 

Finally and most important is the teacher, whatever the curric- 
ulum or the machinery of administration may be. The primary pur- 
pose of the college is to teach the young people who come to it. No 


(Continued on Page 248) 
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PART-TIME JOBS FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


By C. E. McIntosH 
Director Education Division, N. C. Emergency Relief Administration 


N JULY 3, 1934, Harry L. Hopkins issued a letter under the 
O above caption, in which he set forth the conditions governing 
college participation in federal funds for the college year 1934-35. 
The major provisions of the Hopkins’ letter were: 

1. That each institution must be of college or university char- 
acter, i.e., must require at least high school graduation of those enter- 
ing its curricula. 

2. That each institution participating in the student aid fund 
must be non-profit in organization. 

3. That the number of jobs should equal 12% of each institu- 
tion’s unconditioned enrollment, October 15, 1933. 

4. That the average amount of money to any one student should 
be $15 per calendar month. 

5. That the maximum amount which any student could earn in 
a calendar month should be $20. 

6. That all students employed under the provisions of the stu- 
dent aid program should certify that without such aid they would be 
unable to attend college. 


7. That all work assigned to the students under the provisions 


of the program should be “socially desirable” to the college or com- 
munity, and should be in addition to anything the college itself would 


be able to undertake. 

Any college securing a portion of the federal funds had to certify 
that it would: 

1. Use at least 50% of the money for aiding students who were 
not in college anywhere in January, 1934. 

2. Make a proportional division of the money between the sexes, 
if the institution concerned enrolled both men and women. 


Fifty-three North Carolina colleges qualified for participation in 
the student aid fund, and each was granted an allotment of funds in 
keeping with the above stipulations. The list follows: 
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Name of 
College 
Agricultural & 
Technical College ... 32 
Appalachian State 
Teachers College ... 104 
Asheville Normal 


oer 42 
Atlantic Christian 

REE Stuwnnbawense 29 
Barber-Scotia 

Junior College ...... 12 
Belmont Abbey College 10 
Bennett College ...... 23 
Biltmore College ..... 14 
Boiling Springs 

Pe re re 9 
Brevard College ...... 42 
Campbell College ..... 33 
Catawba College ..... 40 


Cherokee Indian Normal 


EE wissckecences 8 
Chowan College ...... 13 
Davidson College ..... 73 
Duke University ..... 341 


East Carolina 
Teachers College ... 108 
Ebenezer- Mitchell 


Junior College ...... 7 
Elizabeth City State 

Normal School ..... 27 
et CE io cckccess 28 
Flora Macdonald 

CE wiacnndncusus 32 
Greensboro College ... 28 


Guilford College 

High Point College .. 27 

Johnson C. Smith 
University 


Lees-McRae College .. 20 


Student Am’t Per 
Quota Month 


$ 480 


1,560 
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Lenoir Rhyne College.. 36 


Livingstone College ... 16 
Louisburg College .... 20 
Mars Hill College .... 52 
Meredith College ..... 51 
Mitchell College ...... 13 
Montreat Normal 

BE: Aciatdanneannen 8 
N. C. College 

for Negroes ........ 26 


N. C. State College .. 178 
Oak Ridge Military 


Ere 12 
Palmer Memorial 

PD a caeatinsnse 7 
Peace Junior College.. 12 
Pineland College ...... 10 
Presbyterian Junior 

EE - damsea wheres 14 
Queens-Chicora Colege 41 
Rutherford College ... 15 
St. Augustine’s ....... 25 
St. Mary’s School .... 15 
Salem College ....... 35 
Shaw University ..... 28 
State Normal School, 

Fayetteville ........ 35 
University of North 

SEE dcbnscenens 289 


Wake Forest College.. 104 
Western Carolina 


Teachers College ... 35 
Wingate Junior 

ee ees 37 
Winston-Salem 

Teachers College ... 29 
Woman's College of the 

Wen, OF HM. Ge scwccs 146 

iE... ccaaewbewke 2,455 








Within recent weeks the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion has modified the original release, so that now the program is 
much more elastic. In rapid succession Mr. Hopkins has waived: 


1. The iron-bound requirement as to number of students who 
may participate. 


(Continued on Page 257) 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION THROUGH AN 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOL CREED 


By Wr1am T. GRUHN 
Principal Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


FOOTBALL coach does not develop his team in a classroom. 
Ar may lecture them on fundamentals and discuss with them 
the formations, but he follows this with hours of drilling and scrim- 
mage on the field. He can develop a good football team only through 
constant practice in playing the game. 

Character education also cannot be effective if the procedure is 
nothing more than a series of lectures. Children can develop the best 
traits of character only by practice in using them. No amount of 
discussion will be so effective as an activity which concentrates the 
child’s thought and energy on the development of those qualities 
which combine to form an admirable character. 

An effective character education activity must accomplish two 
things: first, it must direct the thoughts of the pupils toward those 
traits of character which it is desirable to develop; and, second, it 
must definitely encourage the pupils to develop these traits. It was 
with these two thoughts in mind that pupils at Simmons Junior High 
School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, were encouraged to write a school 
creed as a part of their character education program. 

It is very easy for a child of junior high school age to look upon 
a school creed as an uninteresting list of superficial ideals which 
sound fine but which no one seriously expects to attain. Since with 
this attitude the pupil can receive little benefit from participating in 
the preparation of a school creed, an intensive “advertising and sales” 
campaign was conducted to place the pupils in the proper frame of 
mind. The idea was first presented to the citizenship club of the 
school with the suggestion that the group sponsor the project. The 
suggestion was accepted and members of this club provided a good 
nucleus of enthusiastic workers. At a general assembly the president 
of the club explained to the student body the advantages of having a 
school creed, after which the idea was thoroughly discussed in the 
home rooms. Posters and advertising material were placed on the 
bulletin boards and blackboards, and the school newspaper was used 
to “sell” the idea to the school. After several days of thought and 
encouragement, the pupils, who were asked through their home room 
groups to vote on the proposal to prepare a school creed, gave their 
enthusiastic approval to the project. 
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When working on such an abstract project, there is danger that 
the interest of the pupils will lag before the task is completed. The 
citizenship club carefully planned every detail to avoid this danger. 
A central committee, representing every home room, was created to 
direct and coordinate the writing of the creed. This committee pre- 
pared very detailed suggestions for the manner in which the home 
room groups were to work on the project during the activity periods 
set aside for that purpose. 

Each home room group, working under a pupil chairman, pre- 
pared a creed in accordance with the plan of the committee. The 
teacher remained definitely in the background, the pupils not only 
selecting the ideals but also drawing them up in final form as their 
home room creed. The home room contributions from the entire 
school were given to the central committee to be used in the prepara- 
tion of the school creed. 

The central committee, using all the home room suggestions, 
listed the ideals that appeared most frequently, selected the best state- 
ments, and combined them into a unified and well-codrdinated school 
creed. Almost every home room in the school could point to some 
statement in the final creed that it could claim as its own. From the 
standpoint of pupil participation in its preparation, it was truly a 
school creed. 

The entire school voted almost unanimously to accept the creed in 
the form in which it came from the central committee. Later dedica- 
tion services were conducted at a general assembly of the student 
body. A small printed copy was presented to every child in school 
and a large framed one was placed in the corridor where all pupils 
would come in daily contact with it. 

The creed is as follows: 


SIMMONS IDEALS FOR YOUTH 


We, the pupils of Simmons Junior High School, will strive to observe the 
following ideals: 
Coéperation 


Teacher and pupil codperation will insure success of all school projects. 


Sportsmanship 
Good sportsmanship gives us honor, fairness, and justice in our work and 


play. 
Obedience 


Ready and cheerful obedience is essential to an efficient school. 


Cleanliness 


Physical and mental cleanliness are virtues which we seek to attain. 
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Reliability 


Dependability in word and deed is a part of true manhood and womanhood. 


Courage 


The spirit that faces difficulty without flinching is an essential of true 
citizenship. 


Industry 


Perseverance and industry aid us in using our time and ability to the best 
advantage. 
Courtesy 
Thoughtfulness and friendliness toward others are the attitudes of the 
courteous pupil. 
Loyalty 
Sincere loyalty to the ideals and traditions of our school will be the 
supreme influence in creating a united student body. 


Now the most difficult tasks confronted the teachers and the 
pupils. How could the ideals in the school creed become an effective 
factor in moulding the character of the children who had written it 
and of those who would come in contact with it in future years? To 
encourage pupils to write and accept a school creed is one thing; to 
inspire them consciously to put forth an effort to live up to its ideals 
is another. 

One suggestion was borrowed from the current American habit 
of setting aside a week to observe almost everything—Fire Preven- 
tion Week, American Education Week, and so forth. It was decided 
to observe Simmons Creed Week shortly after the opening of every 
school year to explain the creed to the new pupils and to place new 
emphasis on it in the minds of the old. The student council planned 
an elaborate program of appropriate activities for the week. Posters, 
the school newspaper, discussions, talks, and dramatizations in home 
rooms, all were used to bring the importance of the ideals in the 
creed to the attention of the student body. An assembly program, 
with pledges of support from pupils representing every grade and an 
inspirational address by a speaker from outside the school, closed the 
activities of the week. 

Further encouragement to live up to the ideals of the Simmons 
creed was found in a plan presented by the citizenship club to select 
those pupils who most nearly approach the ideal and to designate 
them as Simmons Honor Citizens. The plan, which was finally 
worked out and approved by representatives of the student body, 
provides for the selection every six weeks of a pupil from each 
home room who is to be called a Home Room Honor Citizen. This 

(Continued on Page 257) 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by C. E. Preston 





CURRICULUM REVISION AND TEXTBOOK ADOPTION 


WO MATTERS of importance to science teachers in North 
T Carolina are due for consideration on a statewide scale 
this fall, (1) the adoption of science textbooks for use during a five- 
year period, and (2) a general curriculum revision. This latter, 
since it includes all subjects, is of great potential importance. Such 
changes as are made ought to be made solely in the interests of better 
general pupil-adjustment; nevertheless it is fair to presume that, in 
this age in which science plays so great a part, this special field of 
study stands to gain rather than to lose in prestige. That the United 
States as a whole is behind some of the European countries in the 
attention that is given to science ‘instruction is evident from figures 
given a year or two back,* to the effect that while the United States 
devoted on the average 5% of a pupil’s time to science, usually elec- 
tive, Germany allotted to that subject no less than 17%, all or nearly 
all required of every student of comparable grade. 

It seems unfortunate to many, including the editor of this col- 
umn, that the state, presumably with the laudable intention of secur- 
ing textbooks for its children at lower cost, should have at this point 
in its educational progress espoused the plan of exclusive statewide 
adoptions. Our communities are so varied in a number of ways that 
in all probability there is no one best text educationally for them all, 
particularly in a subject like science, which depends so much on 
forming contacts between the work of the schoolroom and that of the 
community outside. In some instances, too, the final choice made 
by a State board of education not selected primarily for its knowl- 
edge of teaching has the questionable result, unless great care is taken 
to prevent it, of determining not only the textbook, but through it 
the viewpoint of the course itself. To make this statement is to cast 
no reflection of an adverse kind upon the State board in the per- 
formance of this duty; it will doubtless act in a spirit entirely con- 


* Shoemaker, L. M. Natural Science Education in German Elementary Schools II. 
Science Education 16:94-102. Dec, 1931. 
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scientious; but it will have to balance other administrative factors 
against those purely connected with the teaching. 

Nevertheless, the narrowing down of the field to three books in 
each year of each subject, as is now done by a special textbook com- 
mittee composed of school officers and teachers, does probably mean 
that much material unfit as to difficulty, or lacking in scientific spirit 
or in interest, or otherwise ill-adjusted, is ruled out. A further 
safeguard exists in the fact that the members of this relatively 
permanent committee almost without exception make a practice of 
calling in from the ranks of the teachers in their respective systems 
specialists to aid them in their work in the various fields considered. 

So long as our teaching is done by those on the whole with so 
little average training and experience, entirely free selection of text- 
books, apart from financial considerations, will be unsafe and in many 
cases, I suspect, unwelcome to teachers themselves. As yet the 
teacher-turnover is far too great to justify the statement that teach- 
ing in North Carolina is on a thoroughly ‘professional basis. We 
hope that the time will come when, by reason of better financing, 
security of position during efficient service, and adequate retirement 
provision, enough incentive will be offered to capable young men and 
women to cause them to enter upon teaching as a life work, so that 
this statement as to professional standing can truthfully be made; 
when that time does come, many regulations in effect today will be 
found to be needless, textbook regulation among them, so far as ed- 
ucational purposes are concerned. 

It seems to be the hard luck of science that the curriculum 
revision should not precede rather than follow this year’s work of 
the textbook committee ; however, the subjects whose turns for book 
adoption come later will reap the benefit, once the revision is made. 
Thus far, too little has been accomplished by those responsible for 
the work at secondary level to afford teachers a knowledge of how 
deep and fundamental this curriculum revision is actually going to 
be. It should, of course, start with a thorough consideration of the 
whole secondary school program, the objectives underlying it, and 
the apportionment of time best adapted to gain those objectives for 
pupils collectively and individually. Thus treated, it might lead to 
a complete realignment of the sciences according to a different plan 
from the one now followed. Or it may resolve itself into merely a 
review and recasting of material within the individual courses now 
offered, under which limitations only a minor improvement, com- 
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paratively, is possible. Even that amount, if well done, will be a 
gain, however. 

In all the chaos of these changes one thing, if kept clearly in 
mind, can help us in our readjustment, and that is the thought that 
we are not doing this work for the sake of the subjects, no matter 
how keenly interested we may be in them personally, but for the 
sake of the pupils. The conflict between subjectmindedness, often 
very strongly inculcated by our college training, and pupilminded- 
ness, which is the proper attitude for a teacher, is always present 
in some degree, especially, though perhaps unrecognized, in the 
minds of young teachers fresh from college classrooms. Present 
science courses, particularly those of the upper high school level, 
still largely reflect this college viewpoint, and need careful study to 
make them better suited to the needs of the large majority who are 
not college-bound. There is a great difference between the science 
that fits for life and the science that fits only to take more science. 

In solving local problems the teachers of North Carolina will at 
the same time make a contribution to the solution of problems that 
are country-wide. The eyes of others are upon us, and what we do 
is widely reported and criticized for good or ill. Because of this 
the present situation is both a challenge and an opportunity, calling 
for most serious and concentrated thought. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE WORK 
(Continued from Page 240) 


other one of the many functions which it undertakes to perform 
should be allowed to obscure the original and the continuing purpose 
for which the college was set up and presumably is now maintained. 
Moreover, the quality of its achievement in teaching is the best means 
by which its success is finally tested. Teaching is the soul of the 
college. And the first obligation of the administration to the stu- 
dents is to develop and maintain a faculty of effective teachers and 
to improve the conditions of teaching. Even the best teacher needs 
good conditions in order to do his best teaching. And no matter 
what innovation or new “plan” of curriculum a college may adopt 
or devise its ultimate success will depend upon its teachers. Only 
through effective teaching can real educational progress be made. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


L:pUCATION AND SoctaAt Procress. By Charles H. Judd. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. New York, 1934. Pp. xii + 285. 


This is not a technical treatment of the curriculum, or school administration, 
or classroom instruction. Rather it is a historical, comparative, critical and 
current account of American education and is intended for the general reader, 
for parents, public officials, tax-payers, as well as for those people who are 
engaged professionally in educational work. The purpose of the book is to 
make clear the way our educational arrangements were established in “response 
to social demands,” and how they succeed or fail in trying to “serve the society 
which is responsible for their being and for their general character.” The 
book also describes the kind of an educational system which changed and 
changing conditions in this country are likely to demand in the near future. 
The author, Head of the Department of Education in the University of Chi- 
cago, occupies a position of great eminence in education in the United States. 
The volume comes out of a rich scholarship and wide experience in educa- 
tional work. Members of the profession will find in the book a great deal that 
is familiar to all careful students of education, the literature of which has 
been drawn upon freely but with discrimination. 

This book is important not only because of its subject matter but because 
of the period in which it appears. Education and other social agencies have 
suffered more than other branches of the public service during the present 
depression, by the reduction of support and by the loss of prestige. Moreover, 
probably never before in the history of public education in this country have 
so many violent attacks been made against the schools by leaders in public 
life. Professor Judd refutes some of the attacks. He also asserts the firm 
belief that most of the American people are greatly interested in their schools 
and that in the long run they will administer effective rebukes to those gov- 
erning political authorities who seek to limit unduly the education of the young 
people of their communities. Throughout the volume a healthy, honest, sane, 
illuminating view of the whole range of American education may be found. 

Professor Judd believes that it is not altogether clear how far the critical 
attitude toward education is temporary and likely to change when economic 
conditions improve or how far this critical attitude expresses a new insight 
into the “magnitude of the social undertaking represented by modern educa- 
tion.” Hopeful also is the belief expressed in this book that the recent oppo- 
sition to schools is not a fundamental opposition to education. Perhaps in 
this country we have not clearly distinguished between schooling and education. 
The interests of education can be served by a critical attitude provided it is 
constructive. 

According to Professor Judd the ideal of education is “to make the learner 
wholly independent of external guidance. If this ideal is to be attained, the 
high school should be a place where increasing independence is exhibited on 
the part of pupils. Any one acquainted with the high schools of the United 
States knows that many pupils in these schools are not independent. They 
are, on the contrary, lacking to a shocking degree in personal initiative.” Our 
school system is open to criticism because it fails to give young people the 
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habit of independent study. Responsibility for this failure, however, falls 
upon American society as well as upon the schools. Professor Judd, who is an 
authority also on comparative education, shows how pupils in secondary schools 
of Europe go about their educational tasks with more seriousness. He be- 
lieves that in most cases the “purposes of American young people in seeking 
secondary education are wholly nebulous.” American high school pupils can 
catch the spirit of earnestness only through a reorganization at the same time 
of the schools and of society outside of the schools, the author declares. If 
society demands of them earnest devotion to their studies then the schools will 
be raised to a new level of effectiveness. Perhaps the demand for economy 
and retrenchment may furnish the opportunity to create this new spirit in 
society and in the schools. 

The section of the book which deals with “paying the costs of education” 
is among its best chapters. “Balance the budget” slogans have brought more 
disadvantages to education than to other public agencies. Impatient and irri- 
tated communities have made scapegoats of their school teachers and man- 
agers. But the present plight of education appears to the author as a phase 
of the general social order. Education by nature is one of the most progressive 
aspects of social life and if it properly serves it will lead the way for all 
other civilizing forces, he believes. We can gain a full understanding of the 
present condition only by seeking the fundamental cause. Badly needed is 
unselfish codperation in the improvement of conditions of life for all citizens. 
“Taxing systems, students of society declare, are devices for distributing 
wealth. Human nature is selfish and is supposed to resist distribution of 
wealth. That feature and not the cost of education is the fundamental cause 
of the present financial crisis in government.” The difficulties can be removed 
by a revision of the taxing systems and by wider acceptance by individuals of 
the important place of the common good. 

Schools and politics must develop together. Schools cannot separate them- 
selves from the other branches of government. The alarming decrease of 
educational support during the past few years may be traced in part at least 
“to the fact that the unfriendly attitude of school officers toward politicians 
is resented by public officials. Under the present conditions, those in control 
of government are in many cases deliberately discriminating against schools.” 
The situation clearly demonstrates “the fact that education and government 
are inextricably interrelated whether the government is good or bad.” 

One of the most fatal difficulties which must be removed in the future 
arises out of the belief of lay school boards that they are more competent to 
deal with educational business than are the educational administrators whom 
such boards employ. Such boards may be in theory and in law responsible 
bodies but they are so often handicapped by “machine politics.” School 
boards should limit their activities to the selection of properly prepared and 
otherwise competent administrators. Without this change educational admin- 
istration cannot become a model profession. The plan of selecting a chief 
state school officer by popular vote is very bad for education. Well trained 
and well equipped professional leaders are not easily induced to take such 
positions. The need in many American states today is for an increasing 
emphasis upon expert professional leadership. 

Institutional rivalries have greatly expanded programs of instruction in 
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higher education and made for wasteful duplication of effort. One striking 
example of the evils of duplication appears in the struggle of institutions to 
enter the graduate field. There are only a very few institutions of higher 
learning in the United States that are properly equipped to provide first-rate 
graduate work, and some of these institutions probably should delimit their 
fields of effort. 

The unethical practices which grow out of athletic rivalry come in for 
their share of criticism as among the most disturbing and disorganizing in- 
fluences in education in the United States. Although it is important to keep 
this fact in the public mind, Professor Judd’s discussion of it adds little light 
to our knowledge of the evil condition which apparently does not agitate the 
public mind. The insane fondness for large size represents another form of 
rivalry in higher education. The worship of numbers has become a mania. 
Scholarship is often sacrificed when the energy of institutions of higher 
learning is “absorbed in the wasteful duplications of courses and in petty 
rivalries.” Important, particularly in North Carolina at this time, is Pro- 
fessor Judd’s discussion of the need for a sound foundation of higher educa- 
tion in a well-organized system of secondary education. Colleges and univer- 
sities have some responsibility for improving the entire educational system 
in which they find themselves. Institutions of higher education will in the 
future be called upon also to give more general education and to provide 
courses for students who do not intend to become specialists or to engage in 
creative scholarship. 

The American people are generally ignorant of the purposes and nature of 
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A dramatized activity course which makes performance in a natural 
business situation the major objective. 
Organized on the plan of office manuals compiled for the instruction 
| and guidance of stenographers and secretaries in important business 
organizations. 

Practical integrated projects arouse and maintain the pupil’s interest, 
and furnish the equivalent of secretarial experience. 
Provides ample training in the strictly skill subjects, and furnishes the 
essential informational background. 
A simple treatment makes the course easy to handle in the classroom, 
or on an individual ‘‘contract’’ plan. 
Applied Secretarial Practice is the answer to the efficient training of 
stenographers and secretaries for the job. 
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Shall we teach the civies of today or of yesterday? 

It contains the developments since the famous March 4, 
1933, carefully woven into the older fabric, so that the main 
functions of government as now carried on may be clearly 
understood. 

An understanding of current life in the United States is 
impossible without a knowledge of present-day realities of 
government. 
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their government, of economics, and similar subjects, because the schools 
have not given attention to these fields. The explanation for this is in part 
historical. The public has not demanded these subjects in the schools and 
school boards, generally made up of the conservative members of society, have 
been timid about teaching social studies. Theories regarding taxation and the 
distribution of wealth arouse opposition. The influence of the so-called “pres- 
sure groups” may also be seen here. The prohibition of religious instruction 
in the schools is likewise impressive. The social sciences and religion reach 
“the most deep-seated beliefs and motives of human life.” 

Silence on some of these great interests cannot much longer be tolerated 
with safety by the public schools of this country. If the present generation 
are to solve the problems which they will inevitably meet they must have 
opportunity to become more intelligent about such problems. Responsibility 
at this point lies in large part with the institutions which train teachers. Up 
to now such institutions have been delinquent in this respect. 

The strength of conservatism in American education reveals itself in the 
opposition from college and university faculties to the science of education. 
As a result instruction in these higher institutions, while in some cases very 
effective “is very often uncertain and casual, if not careless in its methods.” 
Professor Judd predicts that in the future the institutions of higher learning 
will be required more than in the past “to justify their existence with clear, 
objective evidences of results achieved.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (814” x 11”; 18 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS has practice exercises 
and tests based upon material found in the most widely used ninth 
grade texts. (Ninety-six pages, 7” x 10’; 12 cents a copy.) 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 8144” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 

The Second Year book is prepared along the same lines as the pre- 
ceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents 
a copy.) 

SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. (Each book contains 
ninety-six pages, 84%4” x 11”; each book, 18 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS presents adequate 
material for laboratory study of social problems suited either to the 
full-year American Problems course or to two one-semester courses 
in Sociology and Economics. (One hundred seventy-six pages, 
8144" x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 

DRILLS AND TESTS FOR FIRST-YEAR FRENCH are useful as 
tests to measure mastery, or as review material, or as lessons for 
advance assignment. (Ninety-six pages, 844” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


Prices given above are 
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Here is a book which all people who are interested in American life now 
and in the years ahead should read and study carefully. Free from technical 
words and phrases, written in a lively fashion, it is an excellent piece of work 
and deserves a wide audience.—Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


PART-TIME JOBS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(Continued from Page 242) 


2. The requirement as to proportional division of the funds be- 
tween the sexes, 

3. The requirement as to participation by “old” and “new” 
students. 

With the program thus modified, the colleges have a golden op- 
portunity to show what can be done with these funds. Many have 
written that the program has already proved to be a godsend to 
worthy but needy boys and girls. As soon as data can be gathered 
we shall announce the definite types of work which the colleges 
have thought most worthwhile. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION THROUGH AN EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOL CREED 


(Continued from Page 245) 


selection is made by the pupils after careful study of the standards 
in the creed and the qualifications of the pupils in their home room 
group. At the end of the school year the faculty selects from the 
Home Room Honor Citizens chosen during the year, a boy and girl 
for each grade who are designated Simmons Honor Citizens. At a 
general assembly certificates are awarded to these pupils by the stu- 
dent council, and their names are placed permanently on a plaque in 
the corridor of the school. 

This project at Simmons Junior High School has been character- 
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Experienced teachers with “A” certificates are cordially invited to confer 
with us relative to locating suitably for 1934-1935. The demand for such 
teachers last year exceeded our supply, and we confidently expect a still 
better demand this year. We place teachers in every type of public school 
work. Four offices covering the South. Write to Columbia, S. C., for details. 
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ized by the fact that it has really been a pupil activity. From its 
very inception pupils presented the project and directed the work on 
the creed, with the teachers always in the background to advise but 
not to dominate. The responsibility for Simmons Creed Week and 
for the election of Simmons Honor Citizens has been placed in the 
hands of the student council, each member feeling that the success in 
his home room depends largely upon him. It is truly a pupil project 
in character education. 

The project is now in its second year. The reaction of the pupils 
indicates a feeling of pride in the school creed and an intense desire 
to live up to its ideals. It is more than a framed list of vague state- 
ments. It is a living ideal in the life and the tradition of the student 
body. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from Page 230) 
That the United States should adopt the policy of extending federal 
aid to general public education.” 

The triangular debates will be held on March 22 and the final 
contest for the Aycock Cup will be held at Chapel Hill on April 11 
and 12. 

Membership in the High School Debating Union is open to all 
North Carolina high schools. Already 160 schools have enrolled for 
the contest. 

For the assistance of students who are preparing for the debates, 
the University Extension Division has published a 100-page debate 
handbook entitled, “Federal Aid to Education.” 

Copies of this handbook may be secured from Secretary E. R. 
Rankin at Chapel Hill. 
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An Enriched Science Program 


Results from the Use of 


Hunter and Whitman’s 
Problems in General 
Science 


and 


Hunter’s Problems in 


Biology 


Each of these books embodies the latest 
approved ideas of modern science teaching. 
Each is built on the unit plan. Survey ques- 
tions, previews, self-testing exercises, experi- 
ments in the form of demonstrations (afford- 
ing an economy of time and money), problem- 
questions, class and individual projects, and 
field trips are features that make both these 
books unusually teachable. 
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